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NESTING NOTES AT TACOMA IN 1922. (Cont.) l^. 

Why this little bird was scarce this yoaf is hard to explain, unless they had 
a bad winter. We had two or three snowstorms that might have brought fatality 
to their ranks. 

Western Golden-crowned Kinglets were plentiful and a nest of fresh eggs 
was found on April 25 while the tiny brood of a second set was found on July 7. 
One nest was beautifully lined with the crimson feathers of the Ring-necked 
Pheasant. As a rule the second sets are built lower than the first; my 
experience is to look over fifteen feet for the early sets and from six to 
fifteen feet for second sets. 

For several years past, the Varied Thrush has become more plentiful as a 
breeding birdi but this year shows quite a setback. Very few birds were seen 
during the nesting season, and none in some of the woods that had been their 
breeding locality for several years past. This is very disappointing to the 
bird men here, as we help hopes that this bird was following the actions of 
the Robin in becoming reconciled and attracted to civilization. However, this 
might just be an off year and T:e can at least hope they will be more plentiful 
in the future. Once this spring, in making the sharp turn in a path, I came 
on a full grown bird of the year with the male parent bird. The young bird 
had the speckled breast of the young robin, contrasting greatly with the old 
male who was in truly gorgeous plumage, much more brilliant than the bird 
we see in the winter at our door step, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DOUGLAS GROUND SQUIRRELS IN WASHINGTON STATE. 

By Leo K. Couch. 

The Douglas Ground Squirrel ( Citellus douglasi ) belongs to the group of 
ground squirrels common to California and western Oregon. In this group is 
the California Ground Squirrel ( Citellus beecheyi ) characterized by bushy 
tails, tall ears, and large size. The Douglas Ground Squirrel on the other 
hand, is distinguished by a black patch the shape of a wedge, which lies on 
the back between the shoulders. 

As stated, the normal distribution of the Douglas Squirrel is in northern 
California and western Oregon. However, it was recently discovered occupying 
a small area north of the Columbia River in western Klickitat County, Wash. 
In August and September, 1918, 1^. George G. Cantwell, while on a field trip 
collecting for the Biological Survey, reported this squirrel in the neighbor- 
hood of White Salmon. He stated that the residents first noticed it in 1912 
on the Bingen Flats along the Columbia. The species is numerous at Hood River, 
Oregon, a chance migration across the river having taken place by some means. 
The nearest bridges are at Vancouver and Fallbridge, but investigation does 
not show this squirrel to be present at the Washington ends of the Bridges. 
At the present time this ground squirrel covers about 5,000 acres between 
White Salmon and Lyle along Burdoin Mountain. This country is very rough, 
rising from the river to a height of 1,800 feet. The slopes are covered with 
oak, fir and hazel, thus affording a typical habitat. Burrovrs are made under 
many rock slides, making homes which are often occupied by rattlesnakes. A 
few colonies have been noticed at the top of the gorge, showing the rapidity 
with which they migrate. 

In July, 1919, when a survey and efforts at control were made, many 
young ground squirrels were seen migrating up the mountain. When pursued 
they became panic-stricken, running in one direction, then in another. Inves- 
tigation did not disclose any burrows in the vicinity. 

Due to careful poiaoning operations of the Biological Survey the area of 
distribution has not increased beyond the limits of 1920; and as the oak- 
covered district is small this tends to limit the area which the Douglas 
Ground Squirrel might eventually cover. 
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